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Column 


Rafter, Jack. History buff works behind scenes to improve community. The Whig-Standard 
(November 24", 1980). 


Alkenbrack spent most of his life in the lumber trade, having a lifelong fascination with history. He 
describes the lumber trade as “just a hobby” compared to his main interests of the Napoleonic era, the 
American Civil War, and Napanee’s local history. Alkenbrack was a long time member of Lennox and 
Addington’s Historical Society (as well as chairman of the board of management concerning the 
Macpherson house). 


Described as quiet and unassuming, Alkenbrack worked behind the scenes to improve the community, 
serving 15 years on the Napanee planning board, and 13 more on the local housing authority. Such 
unglamorous duties received unglamorous compensation. He describes them as not the “kinds of jobs 
you do to make money.” Wes’ brother, Doug Alkenbrack, was the Progressive Conservative MP for six 
undefeated terms. Wes was a lifelong resident of Napanee, having two daughters with his wife Beth. His 
daughter Catherine is an architectural student at the University of British Colombia, and Betsy became a 
school teacher in Lesotho, South Africa. Beth was a vice-principal at Napanee District Secondary School. 


Wes’ historical expertise gave him a growing reputation, publishing a number of works preserved in the 
files of the historical society. He has published a number of newspaper essays, and he was frequently 
called upon for speaking engagements by service groups. 


(This article contains a photo of Alkenbrack titled “Alkenbrack: Unglamorous Work’’) 


Column 
Alkenbrack, Wesley M. Our Living History. The Napanee Beaver (November 15", 1978). 


Until the late 1800’s, roads were a local responsibility, with no township service or equipment to assist in 
their repair/construction. The citizens who lived along the road were required by “statute labor” to 
maintain it as best they could by serving a required number of days annually and providing their own 
horses and wagons to draw the material. The roads were worked on in the most suitable conditions, and 
were led by overseers appointed by the County Council (citizens could also petition the council for 
financial aid in acquiring materials). 


The County Council received many petitions for funding, as roads were the only county-wide service, and 
thus occupied a large portion of the Council’s efforts. These roads were often ripped apart by weather in 
the spring, thus needing repair in the summer. This system even applied to “York Road” (now Highway 
2), the then only thoroughfare for stagecoaches between Kingston and Toronto (before the railway’s 
construction in 1856). It was maintained by the farmers who lived along it, with only pittances from the 
County Council to aid them. These early roads were constructed out of a raised bed for drainage, as well 
as dressings of loose gravel to hold and harden the surface, thus making an adequate route for vehicle 
tracks. The spring rains (and subsequent swamps) often affected portions of the roads without bottom 
supporting logs, often called “corduroy roads.” 


Column 


Alkenbrack, Wesley M. “Every Page a Surprise.” Review of Dave Trumble’s When I Was a 
Boy, edited by Glen Ellis, J.M. Dent and Sons LTD (Desoronto, 1976). The Napanee Beaver, 
(November 17", 1976). 


The author of the book takes the reader through a compendium of the average life, ranging to common 
chores to not-so-common adventures. When Alkenbrack was writing this article, David Trumble would 
be 109 years old, “possibly the oldest living Canadian.” Alkenbrack describes the book as having no 
attempt at formality, reading like a conversation as Trumble could not read or write, and the book was 
composed by Glen Ellis, who taped a series of conversations between him and Trumble. This leaves the 
distinct impression that one is listening to a conversation, aided by the extraordinary strength Trumble has 
as an oral poet and raconteur. 


Trumble was born in Trenton, 1867, as one of 13 children. His family moved to Gunter when he was a 
child (still considered a wilderness at the time). He lived in a quintessential log home, and forayed into 
the logging and agricultural industries. However, it was the woods where he found his true calling, being 
described as an expert axeman, hunter, and trapper. He dismissed any attempts to describe his “lack of 
education,” instead focusing on what he called “real-life” skills, such as making moccasins, trapping 
animals for food, notching timbers in a log house, or taking honey from wild bees. He was also known to 
be an apt and skilled hand-to-hand fighter (beating seven combatants in a Thermopylae styled encounter 
between two buildings). He had an imposing figure even in his later years. He outlived three wives, and 
when his current wife needed the aid of a nursing home, he still lived in Northbrook with a son. He 
describes counting up to 100 grandchildren, losing count eventually. He describes living through many 
changes and hardships throughout his life, but in his own words, he “weathered it all down.” 


Column 


Alkenbrack, Wesley M. Razed Building was link[ed] to early Napanee: ‘Davy Building’ was 
home to first mayor’s law office. The Napanee Beaver (Wednesday, March 21*', 2007). 


Napanee lost the ‘Davy Building’ in February 2007, located next to what is now “La Pizzeria” on Dundas 
Street. But to the dismay of Alkenbrack, it received no media attention, nor outcry from the public. The 
foundations of the village that brought the area to prominence were being reduced to make room for the 
“downtown” ideal of Napanee’s Dundas Street. The building had been in place for 160 years, though 
with grey stucco applied to the original pine siding. It had been the office of Benjamin C. Davy, a lawyer 
and the first mayor of Napanee. He served as mayor from 1865-67, serving as mayor during 
Confederation. 


Davy was born in Bath, educated at Bath Academy, and studied law under Sir John A. Macdonald. He 
was called to the bar in 1850. He practiced in Bath before moving to Napanee and becoming the leading 
lawyer of the town. With such a prominent role in the town, his office was a popular meeting place for 
the town’s prominent citizens. In addition to his legal work, Davy was also a magistrate and taskmaster 
to those who came before him for punishment. As mayor and magistrate, he had the power to adjudicate 
alone on the bench, and did so regularly. Years ago, someone discovered documents in the Napanee 
courthouse’s paper garbage, consisting of petitions of all kinds going back as far as the 1850’s. Among 
these documents were reports of the magistrate’s court, the names of the accused, what they were charged 
with, and the sentences imposed. All were signed by Davy. Many were misdemeanors, id est 
drunkenness on the street, swearing or using rough language in public, fighting, or mild cases of 
bootlegging. One peculiar charge considered as a crime was a man quitting his job and leaving without 
the permission of his employer. These types of crimes could range from minor jail sentences, to a 2-5$ 
fine, but Davy was relentless and stalwart in punishing all offences. This information was deposited by 
Jane Foster in the Lennox and Addington historical archives for future community study. 


It is impossible to state the full extent the office building had. Between the two world wars, it was a 
harness makers’ shop belonging to Bill Vandusen (a man known to always be chewing a toothpick). 
Alkenbrack describes visiting the shop as a boy to resupply the family’s harness tack. After WWII, it was 
a plumbing shop owned by Sam Reid and his sons. It’s last public use was a barber shop owned by 
Claude Percy. After Percy, it was refurbished into a dwelling. Davy later went on to build the “imposing 
dwelling” located on Graham Street West known as “Fountain Hall.” The proportions of the house made 
it clear that Napanee’s first mayor was prosperous. Davy died in 1874 of pneumonia at age 45. 


Column 


Alkenbrack, Wesley M. “Our Living History.” The Napanee Beaver (December 6", 1978). 
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An old Chinese saying states that “’the longest journey begins with a single step,’” a phrase which 
Alkenbrack applies to Richmond Township, born of a rural cottage industry. Four miles west of Napanee 
via Desoronto Road stands a maple tree and door-yard lilacs, the sign of a house from the 1800’s now 
gone. The house would have had orchards to its south-face, and maple-woods at its northern expanse. By 
the 1930’s, the roof of this dwelling was thin and moss-covered, most of its cedar shingles being long 
gone, with the house exposed to the constant eroding effects of rain and snow. It was not long after this 
that the house would collapse under the weight of its rafter-beams into the cellar below. It was a large 
and substantial house, built around the 1840’s. 


It was at this house that the Daly family first began mixing and blending teas, planning their future as tea- 
merchants in Eastern Canada. They eventually realized their ream, dominating the tea-trade throughout 
rural Ontario for more than 50 years. Their dwelling was eventually replaced by a brick home in the later 
years of the century. By the 1920’s, the original house was beaten by weather, paintless, and used as 
machinery storage for the most part. But, it still bore the proportions and marks of an early pioneer 
dwelling, one of impressive magnitude considering the surrounding homes and the economy of the county 
at that time. 


By the 1940’s, the house was in too ruinous a condition to be left standing. The remains were taken 
down, and the cellar was filled in, returning the site of the house to the fields that surrounded it. In the 
1970’s, Tom Daly revisited the area to renew the memory of his family, and to see where their fortunes 
had begun. No sign of the old house remained, only the sights and smells of the hayfields and maple- 
woods. Nothing remained of the dwelling, “but some things are timeless and unchanging -- there will 
always be lilacs.” 


Column 
Alkenbrack, Wesley M. “Our Living History.” The Napanee Beaver (November 22"4, 1978). 
“While from a proud tower in the town...” — Edgar Allen Poe (The City in the Sea) 


Napanee is lucky, according to Alkenbrack, as it still contains a number of historic houses of interest, 
largely undisturbed by the passing of time. Most notable among these is the frame house of Allen 
MacPherson, rescued and restored to its original appearance for communal posterity; the stone house of 
Alexander Campbell, serene and unchanged by time; the stately brick house of John Stevenson; and the 
colonial frame dwelling of Benjamin Davy. The blasting of the rock cut through Roblin’s Hill has 
deprived the area of two stone houses belonging to prominent members of the area’s history. One was 
built by Dr. Oronhyatekha, a brick house of steep Victorian gables which stood on Kingston Road, facing 
the town, half-way up the side of Roblin’s Hill. The house deteriorated after the doctors’ death, and after 
the further diminishing of the property by the excavation of Roblin’s Hill, the house was demolished in 
about 1925. 


The other house was the mansion of David Roblin, building his dwelling at the very top of the 
escarpment. This man, and his house, were what gave the hill its name. The mansion had become 
derelict by the 1930’s, though even in decay, it was an imposing site. The house had 12 foot ceilings with 
vaulting rooms and massively tall chimneys. It possessed little of the ornateness common of houses from 
the period, appearing more like a fortress, it provided breath-taking views of the town and escarpment 
below it. Every road (bar Highway 2), was visible from this view, while the bends and marshes of the 
Napanee River could also be seen below. The hill was eventually levelled for the highway, something 
that no doubt aided in the steep and dangerous descent of vehicles and carriages, applying their brakes 
just as the Roblin house would be in their parallel periphery. The hill was blasted in 1920 to aid in the 
construction of the roadway, with the rock cut dealing its death blow to the Roblin house, though it had 
been long emptied by then. 


Many troubles ailed Roblin in the latter portion of his short life, passing away at 51, with his plans and 
policies in as great a disarray as the political situation in Upper and Lower Canada. That was the year the 
Confederate US States advanced and receded at the Battle of Gettysburg, and the still-separated Canadian 
provinces were beginning to anxiously bind together, fearful that the triumphant Northern US Union army 
might turn on them at the end of their conflict with the south. Amongst this confusion, Roblin would pass 
away, never seeing Confederation take place. As Walter Herrington says of Roblin, 


“although his income was at times quite fabulous, he was of too generous a nature to accumulate 
a fortune, but he spent his money as easily as he earned it. He had a large family, entertained 
extensively, was kind to the rich and poor alike, and always had a host of friends.” 


His proud manor could relay this information according to Alkenbrack, even without the words of 
Herrington to back up this notion. Roblin was a man of imagination and high dreams, his now-vanished 
house an extension of himself. 


(as a personal note — it is interesting that so much was dedicated to Roblin when Dr. Oronhyatekha had 
also been such a prominent member of the county’s history. Perhaps Alkenbrack’s lack of detail is due to 
the Doctors Indigeneity, or his position as one who focused on care and health, rather than politics and 
fortunes. Thus, this could possibly be Eurocentrism at play). 


